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I ET your eyes drift over to 
-i the table of contents. An 
alluring menu! But it con¬ 
tains two titles which seem to 
clash. 

“ 1 Haven't Cluttered My 
Head with Things Not in My 
Line,” announces Andrew 
Maloney, president of a great 
coal company. And, a little 
farther down, “Miller Has 
Always Minded the Other 
Fellow's Business.” Henry 
Miller, by the way, is a mas¬ 
ter of railroading. 

How come? . . . One man 
achieved fame and fortune by 
sticking strictly to his own 
affairs; the other paid a lot 
of attention to the jobs held 
by his fellow workers. From 
which example can we profit? 

From both of them. The 
inconsistency is only appar¬ 
ent. 

Andrew Maloney made up 
his mind to know all there 
was to be known about coal. 
He read, thought, and lived 
coal, eventually becoming a 
titan in his field. 

And what was Henry Miller 
doing all this time? Dodging 
from pillar to post? Not at 
all! He studied railroading, 
thought railroading, lived 
railroading. But in that 
vastly complex field of com¬ 
merce he set out to master 
every branch. Today, with¬ 
out ever having been a ma¬ 
chinist, he could build a 
locomotive; he can fire or 
drive an engine; he can keep 
books, though he has never 
been a bookkeeper; and he 
can trace a waybill without 
ever having been a freight 
clerk. Miller followed many 
roads—but they all led to 
Rome. Had he been blessed 
with less curiosity, courage, 
and common sense he might 
never have risen from a rut. 

Speaking of ruts, the stories 
of these two men prove one 
point: A rut is not a job. It’s 
a state of mind. 

The Editor. 
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Seven Minutes in Eternity— 

the Amazing Experience that 

Made Me Over 


I N Till: Sierra Madrc Moun¬ 
tains, near Pasadena. Cal¬ 
ifornia, l own a bungalow. 
When I want seclusion in or¬ 
der to complete a knotty job 
of writing, I lay in a stock of pro¬ 
visions, bid adieu to acquaintances, 
motor up to tins hide-away, and 
work there undisturbed. Mv only 
companion is Laska, a tawny police 
dog. 

Ill tile month of April, iqZ.S, 1 
was living in this bungalow while 
writing a novel. 1 be work bad gone 
well and was nearing completion. 
1 was untroubled mentally, feeling 
physically tit, writing six to eight 
hours a day, with plenty of eve¬ 
ning recreation. 

One night tow ard the last of the 
month 1 returned around ten o’clock 
and lay reading in bed till midnight, 
file book bad nothing to do, I am 
convinced, with what subsequently 
happened. It was a ponderous vol¬ 
ume on ethnology, a subject that is 
something of a hobby with me. 1 
felt drowsy around midnight, laid 
the volume aside, pulled off my 
glasses, and extinguished the bed- 
lamp. I bad gone through a similar 
routine on a hundred other eve¬ 
nings; the day had been no different 
from a hundred other writing days 
spent in the bungalow. 

Mv sleeping chamber was located 
at tile hack of the house and was 
perfectly ventilated, with two case¬ 
ment windows opening toward the 
mountains. Laska curled on the 
floor at tlie foot of my bed- her 
accustomed sleeping place-—and 
that she did not externally motivate 
the phenomena in any way, I am 
positive. When it ended, and 1 was 
back in my body, 1 stumbled from 


By William Dudley Pelley 



can Magazine, after an absence of more 
than a year. 


"Man, what’s happened to you?” asked 
the editor. ’'You're looking incredibly 
better than you did the last time I saw you.” 

"You’ve never seen me before,” replied 
Mr. Pelley. 

"Just what do you mean by that?” 

"I mean that the fellow who is standing 
before you now is a new Bill Pelley so 
new that he’s only about one year old. I’ve 
had an experience. . . .” 

On the strength of that conversation 
Mr. Pelley was asked to write about his 
great adventure. Neither the editor nor 
any members of the staff knew what trans¬ 
forming experience the author had been 
through, but it was evident to .ill that he 
had greatly changed, both in appearance 
and in manner. The accompanying article 
is the intimate account of his "re-birth.” 
It will surprise and interest you as much 
as it surprised and interested the staff of 
The American Magazine. The Editor. 


the bed and mv voice awoke her, 
bringing her over beside me, w here 
she thumped her rail on tile rug and 
sought to lick mv wrist. . . . 

I do not recall having any spe¬ 
cific dreams the first half of the 
night, no physical distress, certainly 
no insomnia. Ordinarily, I do not 
use liquor and I had none on the 
premises or in my system on this 
night in question. For twenty 
years I had consumed from a dozen 
ro twenty cigars daily and smoked 
my pipe constantly over the type¬ 
writer. But I had never observed 
any derogatory effects from such 
indulgence and was no more dis¬ 
tressed than usual from this partic¬ 
ular day’s consumption of nicotine. 

1)1 I between three and four in 
the morning- the time later 
verified a ghastlv inner shriek 
seemed to tear through my somno¬ 
lent consciousness. In despairing 
horror I wailed to mvself: 

"I’m thing. 1 I'm dying.’" 

What told me, I don’t know. 
Some uncanny instinct had been 
unleashed in slumber to awaken 
and apprise me. Certainly some¬ 
thing was happening to me—some¬ 
thing that had never happened 
down all my days—a physical sen¬ 
sation which I can best describe as 
a combination of heart attack and 
apoplexy. 

■ Mind you, 1 say physical sensa¬ 
tion. 1 Ins was not a dream. 1 was 
fully awake, and yet 1 was not. I 
knew that something had happened 
either to my heart or head—or both 

and that my conscious identity 
w as at the play of forces over which 
it had no control. 1 was awake, 
mind you, and whereas I had been 
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on a bcil in the shadowy dark of a Cali¬ 
fornia bungalow when the phenomenon 
started, the next moment I was plunging 
down a mystic depth of cool, blue space, 
with a sinking sensation like that which at¬ 
tends the taking of ether as an anesthetic. 
Queer noises were singing in my ears. 
Over and over in a curiously tumbled 
brain the thought was preeminent: 

“So this is death '<” 

T AVER that in the interval between my 

seizure and the end of my plunge, I 
was sufficiently possessed of my physical 
senses to think: “My dead body may lie 
in this lonely house for days before any¬ 
one discovers it—unless Laska breaks out 
and brings aid." 

Why I should think that, I don’t know 
—or what difference it would have made 
to me, being the lifeless “remains"—but 
I remember thinking the thought as dis¬ 
tinctly as any thought I ever originated 
consciously and put on paper m the prac¬ 
tice of my vocation. 

Next, 1 was whirling madly. Once in 
102 o over San Francisco an airplane in 
which I was passenger went into a tail 
spin and we almost fell into the Golden 
Ciate. Thai feeling! Someone reached 
out, caught me, stopped me. A calm, 
clear, friendly voice said, close to my ear: 

lake it easy, old man. Don't he 
alarmed, 'l ou'rc all right. We re here to 
help you.” 

Someone had hold of me, 1 said—two 
persons in fact—one with a hand under 
the back of my neck, supporting my 
weight, the other with arm run under my 
knees. I was physically flaccid from my 
"tumble” and unable to open my eyes as 
yet because of the sting of queer, opal 
light that diffused the place into which I 
had conic. 

\\ hen I finally managed it, I became 
conscious that I had been borne to a 
beautiful marble-slab pallet and laid nude 
upon it by two strong-bodied, kindly- 
faced young men in white uniforms not 
unlike those worn by internes in hospitals, 
who were secretly amused at my confu¬ 
sion and chagrin. 

“Feeling better:” the taller of the two 
asked considerately, as physical strength 
to sit up unaided came to me and l took 
note of mv surroundings. 

“Yes,” 1 stammered. “Where am 1?” 

They exchanged good-humored glances. 

They never answered my question. 

They did not need to answer my ques¬ 
tion. It was superfluous. 1 knew what 
had happened. I had left my earthly 
body on a bungalow bed in the California 
mountains. / had gone through all the 
sensations of dying, and whether this was 
the Hereafter or an intermediate station, 
most emphatically I had reached a place 
and state which had never been dupli¬ 
cated in all my experience. 

I say this because of the inexpressible 
ecstasy of my new- state, both mental and 
physical. 

For 1 had carried some sort of body into 
that new environment with me. I knew 
that it was nude. It had been capable 
of feeling the cool, steadying pressure 
of my friends' hands before my eyes 
opened. And now that I had reawakened 
without the slightest distress or harm, I 
was conscious of a beauty and loveliness 
of environment that surpasses chroni¬ 
cling on printed paper. 
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A sort of niarble-tiled-and-furnishcd 
portico the place was, lighted bv that soft, 
unseen, opal illumination, w ith a elear-as- 
crystal Roman pool diagonally across 
from the bench on w hich I remained for a 
time, striving to credit that all this was 
real. Out beyond the portico everything 
appeared to exist in a sort of turquoise 
haze. . . . 

I looked from this vista back to the 
two friends who had received me. I here 
were no other persons anywhere in evi¬ 
dence in the first half of my experience. 

Somehow 1 knew those two men — 
knew them as intimately as 1 knew the re¬ 
flection of my own features in a mirror. 
And yet something about them, tluir 
virility, their physical "glow," their 
strong and friendly personality subli¬ 
mated, as it were, kept me from instant 
identification. 

And they knew a good joke about me. 
They continued to watch me, with a smile 
m their eyes, w hen 1 got down from ray 
marble bench and moved about the por¬ 
tico till 1 came to the edge of the pool. 

“Bathe in it,” came the instruction. 
“You’ll find you’ll enjoy it.” 

I went down the steps into delightful 
water. And here is one of the strangest 
incidents of the whole "adventure” . . . 
when I came up from that bath I was no 
longer conscious that 1 was nude. On the 
other hand, neither was 1 conscious of 
having donned clothes. The hath did 
something to me in the way of clothing 
me. \\ hat, I don’t know. 

But immediately I came up garbed, 
somehow, by the magic contact of the 
water, people began coming into the patio, 
crossing over it and going down the south¬ 
ern steps and off into the inexpressible 
turquoise. As they passed me, they cast 
curiously amused glances at me. And 
everybody nodded and spoke to me. I hey 
had a kindness, a courtesy, a friendliness, 
in their faces and addresses that quite 
overwhelmed me. Think of all the saintly, 
attractive, magnetic folk you know, im¬ 
agine them constituting the whole social 
world—no misfits, no tense countenances, 
no sour leers, no preoccupied brusqueness 
or physical handicap—and the whole en¬ 
vironment of life permeated with an ec¬ 
static harmony as universal as air, and 
you get an idea of my reflexes in those mo¬ 
ments. I recall exclaiming to myself: 

"How happy everybody seems!—how 
jolly! livery individual here conveys 
something that makes me want to know' 
him personally.” Then, with a sense of 
shock, it dawned upon me: “ I have known 
every one of these people at some time or 
other, personally, intimately! But they are 
sublimated now—physically glorified— 
not as I knew them in life at all." 

T CAN NO'I make anyone understand 
* how' natural it all seemed that 1 should 
be there. After that first presentment of 
dying—which experience had ended in 
the most kindly ministration—all terror 
and strangeness left me and I had never 
felt more alive. It never occurred to me 
that I was in “heaven, ” or, if it did, it oc¬ 
casioned me no more astonishment that 
[ should he there than when, at some 
period of my mundane consciousness, it 
had occurred to me that I was on “earth.” 

. . . After all, do we know much more 
about the one than the other. : 

I had simply ended a queer voyage 


through bluish void and found myself in 
a charming place among jolly, worth¬ 
while people who saw in me something 
that amused them to the point of quiet 
laughter, f et not a laughter that 1 could 
resent. 1 had no mad obsession to go off 
at once in search of Deity or look up 
Abraham Lincoln or Julius Caesar. 1 was 
quite content to stroll timidly in the vicin¬ 
ity of the portico by which 1 had entered 
this harmonious place and he greeted 
with pleasant nods by persons whose in¬ 
dividualities were uncannily familiar. 

I hey were conventionally garbed, these 
persons, both men and women. 1 recall 
quite plainly that the latter wore hats. 

I can see with perfect clarity in my mind’s 
eye the outline of the millinery worn by a 
dignified elderly lady at whose deathbed I 
had been present in Sioux City, Iowa, in 
iQjy. I he big, broad-shouldered, hluc- 
eyed fellow in white duck who had first 
received me, with his hand beneath tile 
nape of my neck, always hovered in my 
vicinity, J recall, and kept an eye on my 
whereabouts and deportment. . . . 

T PLEDGE my reputation that I talked 

with these people, identified many of 
them, called the others by their wrong- 
names and was corrected, saw and did 
things that night almost a year ago that it 
is verboteu for me to narrate in a magazine 
article, hut which I recall with a minute¬ 
ness of detail as graphic to me as the keys 
of my typewriter are now, under my fin¬ 
gers. Regardless of the fact that imagi¬ 
nation is the chief asset in one of my vo¬ 
cation, 1 am not given to particularly 
graphiedreams. Certainly, we never dream 
by the process of coming awake first, 
knowing that we are suffering some kind 
of heart or head attack, swooning, and 
coming abruptly conscious again in the 
arms of two kindly persons who reassure 
us audibly that everything is quite all 
right. Nor do the impressions of a dream 
so stay with us—at least they have never 
so stayed with me—that after a year such 
an experience is as vivid as many of my ex¬ 
periences in Siberia during the late W orld 
War. 

J went somewhere, penetrated to a 
distinct place, and had an actual, con¬ 
crete experience. 1 found myself an exist¬ 
ing entity in a locality where persons 1 
had always called "dead” were not dead 
at all. I hey were very much alive. 

I he termination of this journey—my 
exit so to speak — was as peculiar as my 
advent. 

1 was wandering alone about rlu portico 
I have described, with most of my recog¬ 
nizable friends gone out of it for the mo¬ 
ment, when I was caught in a swirl of 
bluish vapor that seemed to roll in from 
nowhere in particular. Instead of plung¬ 
ing prone 1 was lifted or levitated. I p, 
up, up 1 seemed to tumble, feel jirst, de¬ 
spite the ludicrousness of the description. 
A long, swift, sw-irling journey of this. 
And then something clicked—some-tiling 
in my body. I he best analogy is the 
sound my repeating deer-rifle makes 
when 1 work the ejector mechanism—a 
flat, metallic, automatic sensation. 

Next, I was sitting up in bed in my 
physical body again, as wide awake as I 
am at this moment, staring at the patch 
of window w-here the moon was going 
down, with a reflex of physical exhaustion 
through my chest, diaphragm, and abdo- 
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men that lasted several moments. .Not collectors, unfriendly bankers, capricious cal existence to finish out mv time in the 
any digestive distress, you understand; editors, and caustic critics—to all the men- conventional manner. I p to the moment 
simply a great weariness in my torso as if tal and physical aches and pains which of writing this article almost a year later, 
I had passed through a tremendous physi- combine with the slings and arrows of out- I have had not the slightest indication to¬ 
tal ordeal and my heart must accelerate rageous fortune to make of this Earth ward a repetition of the episode. Dreams 
to make up the lost energy. Plane a \ ale of Tears. 1 have had, and occasionally a tine, old- 

“ 1 hat wasn’t a dream!” 1 cried aloud. It was tragedy, the coming back. fashioned nightmare, but 1 have known 

And my voice awoke Laska, who straight- Call it the Hereafter, call it Heaven, them for such. Somehow or other, in 

ened to her haunches. call it Purgatory, call it the Astral Plane, sleep that night, 1 unhooked something m 

1 here was no more slumber for me that call it the Fourth Dimension, call it What the strange mechanism that is Spirit in 
night. I lay back finally with the whole ex- You Will. Whatever it is—and where— Matter, and for from seven to ten min- 
petience fresh in my senses but an awful that human entities go after being re- utes my own conscious entity that is Hill 
lamentation in my heart that I was forced leased from physical limitations, I had Pelley, writing-man, slipped over to the 
to come back at all—back into a world of gone there that night. And, like La/.arus Other Side. 

struggle and disappointment, turmoil and of old, I had been called back—back to There is a survha! of human entity alter 
misinterpretation, to an existence of bill the anguish (in comparison) of physi- death ui the body, (Cuntinmed <-n payriyg) 










Seven Minutes in Eternity, by William Dudley Pelley 
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operate an efficient and regular service. 

“Flying is really safe, when the proper 
safeguards are taken. Isn’t that true of 
almost anything else? 

"As for speed, the contrast between 
flying and any other means of transpor¬ 
tation is incredible. It takes twenty hours 
to go to Chicago from New York by fast 
train; by plane it is possible to travel that 
distance in nine hours. Indeed, the new 
models of high-powered commercial ships 
will be able to do it in six hours. That’s 
why business men travel more frequently 
by plane nowadays; why national organi¬ 
zations are buying planes to transport 
goods to all corners of the country. Time 
is what we try to save more than anything 
else. 

“And you should have been here last 
Sunday. We took up more than live hun¬ 
dred passengers. Some whole families— 
father, mother, and children—-went up 
together. Then they would ask if they 
might be allowed to line up beside the 
plane and have their picture taken. I 
suppose they're mighty proud of those 
pictures now. But in ten years flying will 
be an old story w ith a good many of these 
folks." 


AS TIIE GREAT WAR recedes and 
becomes history, more and more facts 
about the part that America played 
in it come to light. Next month, in 
“How We Kept Tabs on the German 
Army,” you will learn about the in¬ 
side workings of our Secret Service 
during the stupendous conflict. A 
fascinating article with all the lure of 
a detective or mystery story! 

Seven Minutes in 
Eternity 


H AVE you ever lain awake night ajter night, 
half awake and half asleep, listening to the 
clock tick away the age-long hours ? Then, in the morn¬ 
ing, have you dragged yourself from your bed and 
forced yourself, a big bundle of nerves, to move through 
another exhausting dayl 

"That’s what I did for five months and I don't 
exaggerate u-hen I say another three months of it 
would have driven me insane. Fortunately, about this 
time, a friend suggested Postum with my meals, in 
place of caffein. 

"That was four weeks ago. Now I sleep from the 
moment I hit the pillow; l eat heartily; I haven't been 
cross for days; I’m 100% happier. Even my casual 
acquaintances have noticed the change!" 

Miss Irene Anders, 

.2727 Hemphill Street, Fort Worth, Texas 


{Continued from page g) 


for I have seen and talked intelligently with 
friends whom I had looked down upon as 
cold wax in caskets. 

But that is not all. There is plenty of 
aftermath. To describe the effects of the 
experience, however, it is neeessary to in¬ 
trude a few personal confidences, none of 
which I am eager to make. 

I brought something back with me 
from (that Ecstatic Interlude—something 
that had interpenetrated my physical self 
and which suddenly began to function in 
strange powers of perception. 

I was born the only son of an itinerant 
Methodist preacher. Soon after my birth 
my parents began that old-fashioned 
Odyssey of traveling from “call” to “call” 
in the northern Massachusetts back hills. 

Orthodox Protestant theology, as it w as 
forty years ago, was far more plentiful 
in my father’s household than bread, but¬ 
ter, clothes, and fuel. Camp meetings and 
quarterly conferences, the higher criticism, 
predestination, free will and election, in¬ 
fant damnation, hell fire, and the day 
of judgment constituted the household 
converse in my young and “tender” years. 
God early shaped up to me as a weird 
combination of heavenly Moloch and sub¬ 
limated Overseer of the Poor. 

Parish poverty forced my father from 
the ministry, but with grim New England 


Y ou may have charged your sleep¬ 
less hours to overwork, or worries. 
Don’t be toosurelCaffein, theseeming- 
ly harmless stimulant you take with 
your meals, has probably caused more 
hours of wakefulness than any other 
one thing in the world. This “inno¬ 
cent” habit may be your trouble. 

You can find out easily—this way! 
Eliminate caffein from your diet for 
thirty days — drink Postum with 
your meals instead. Then 
see how soundly you sleep! MAIL 
For Postum contains no 
caffein—nothing to repel 
sleep, to attack nerves and 
heart, or affect digestion. 

Postum is made of roasted 
whole wheat and bran. A 

© 1929, P. Co.. Inc. 

Postum is one of the Post Food Prod- 
ucts, which include also Grape-Nuts, 

Post Toasties, Post’s Bran Flakes, and 
Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your grocer 
sells Postum in two forms. Instant Post¬ 
um, made in the cup by adding boiling 
water, is one of the easiest drinks in the 
world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also 
easy to make, but should be boiled 20 
minutes. 


distinctive drink with a rich, full- 
bodied flavor that millions prefer! 

Postum costs much less than other 
mealtime drinks—only one-half cent 
a cup. Order from your grocer. Or 
mail the coupon—we will send you 
one week’s supply free, as a start 
on your 30 -day test. Please indicate 
whether you wish Instant Postum, 
prepared instantly in the cup, or Pos¬ 
tum Cereal, the kind you boil. 

THIS COUPON NOW! 





P.—A. M. 3-29 

POSTUM COMPANY, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 

1 want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 
me without cost or obligation, one week’s supply of 

INSTANT POSTUM . . . . □ Check 
(prepared instantly in the cup) which 

POSTUM CEREAL.□ you 

(prepared by boiling) prefer 

Name _ 

Street - .. . . .... . .... 

Fill in completely—print name and address 


In Canada, address Canadian Postum Co., Ltd. 

812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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dust 

dulls eyes 

March gales are here again, with 
their accompanying dust. Don’t 
let it rob your eyes of their sparkle 
or, worse still, cause a bloodshot 
condition. Use Murine daily to rid 
them of irritating particles and 
keep them clear and shining. 

This eye-brightening lotion is 
entirely free from belladonna and 
other harmful ingredients. Write 
Murine Co., 9 E. Ohio St., Chicago, 
for free booklet filled with help¬ 
ful hints on the care of the eyes. 
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modern new home of your own instead of in 
>' rented house that is costing you a fortune 
cry year? You can build a new home on Ihe STKHLIN’li 
-AN and pay for it with your rent-money — as low as 
. 10 per month for a fi-room house. We even advance cash to 
" dp you build, if you own a well located city lot. 
Build Now and Save Money! 

We ship you any home you select, ready to erect — 
lumber cut to fit. FREIGHT I’AID TO YOUR 
STATION. Rig discounts for cash. I*owest 
•ices in the history of our company. Send 25c 
1 coin today for beautiful Color Kookuf Sterling 
Home Flans and select the home that you 
want us to ship yon. 

Internationa! Mill & Timber Co. 

9314 So. Wenom Awe. Bay City, Mich. 



rigor lie saw to it that ins relinquishment 
of a pulpit did not lessen mv surfeit of 
conventional theologv. I liree times to 
church on the Sabbath day and twice dur¬ 
ing rile week—I uesday evening class 
meeting and I hursday evening prayer 
meeting—left me small opportunity to 
forget my Maker and the gratitude 1 
owed Him. [list what this gratitude was 
owed Him fur troubled my small soul ex¬ 
ceedingly in those far-off years, because 
1 found myself created a perpetually 
hungry, shabbily dressed, and none-too- 
happy youngster who had to start his life 
labor at fourteen years of age and stay 
with it thereafter, even to the present. 

IN I HE years between fourteen and 
A twenty-two I became a smoldering 
young Bolshevik against every kind of au 
thonty—particularly against religious au¬ 
thority which had apparently sanctioned 
these injustices against me—and by pick¬ 
ing up the rudiments of a denied education 
through promiscuous reading, I went far 
afield from accredited Christianity. 

No need to clutter up this article with 
a list of the books 1 read, but at twenty- 
two, in a little town in northern New 
'l ork, 1 was publishing a brochure maga¬ 
zine of heretical leanings. 1 had discovered 
myself possessed of a certain facility with 
iconoclastic language, and the courage of 
my ignorance. Fresh from a w ry, lonely, 
misunderstood childhood, cluttered up 
psychologically with the worst sort of 
New England inhibitions, revengeful that 
1 had been denied social and academic 
advantages for which my hunger was in¬ 
stinctive, I proceeded to play a lone hand 
and make things hot for several godly 
people whose only indictment was that 
they represented Authority as aforesaid— 
and especially spiritual. 

On maturer perspective 1 see that I 
should have been spanked-—or educated— 
but all the. theological misfits in forty- 
eight states and a couple of foreign 
countries were soon buying mv magazine, 
and my twaddle was piling up to give me 
much heartache later when I came to see 
that I took out on (iod what I should have 
taken out on an inhibited environment. 

I lie Almighty stood the onslaught 
pretty well, however. I got into news¬ 
paper work, and marriage, and father¬ 
hood. and more poverty, and that was the 
last of the heretical magazine, though not 
of its owner’s theological complexes. 1 
shopped around in my religions. 1 read 
still queerer books. And inevitably the 
dav came when immature intelligence 
couldn’t stand this food and instead of 
digesting it, 1 ejected it a la mat dc nur. . . . 
For ten years I was one of the worst 
agnostics that ever had books conic to Ins 
post-office box in plain wrappers from 
freak publishing houses. 

I had brains enough to see that my life 
had been started all wrong and was “get¬ 
ting no better fast. ” but had not the 
academic or social equipment to alter 
existence and start myself about-face. 

I hose were cruel, cruel years—looking 
back on them now. A couple of my busi¬ 
ness projects went to whack. So did my 
marriage. W itli each additional snarl 1 
got more and more vindictive. 1 he death 
of my first daughter mellowed me some- 
j what for a time. I wrote a couple of 
i novels in which love of human nature was 
! largely a reflex from the fearful storm of 


hatred and despair that was waging in¬ 
side me. 1 knew my life was a ghastly 
mess, that I was cynical and caustic, that 
the so-called ’’friends’’ whom 1 could trust 
could be counted on the fingers of one 
hand—and most of those would stand 
w'atching—that we got nothing in this 
world unless we fought for it with the 
ferocity of a Siberian wolf-dog and that 
without a doubt Death ended everything. 

America's entry into the World War 
found me in the Orient, not at all a healthy 
place for one striving to escape the biolog¬ 
ical premise for human existence. I went 
with the Japanese forces to Siberia, acted 
as Red 1 riangle man, consular courier, 
and war correspondent through the Bol- 
shevik-Czech compaign, and came back to 
the United States to face a newspaper 
business in ruins. The swarming millions 
of Asia had not confirmed my faith in 
the conventional Almighty’s goodness and 
wisdom—had made me only more skepti¬ 
cal, in fact—though I never had anything 
but remorseful tenderness in my heart for 
the memory of the Man of Sorrows and 
what He epitomized in the human scheme 
of things. 

1 o save my newspaper creditors from 
loss, J went to 1 lolly wood and labored 
among the Flesh l’ots. I made a score of 
motion pictures, most of them flops be¬ 
cause I had a most uncanny facility for 
roiling the very persons whom I should 
have made my friends. I wrote a couple 
of books which my publishers refused. I 
fought with them in consequence, still 
taking life by strong-arm methods.. 1 
wrote many stories that editors rejected. 
1 fought with them too. 

When an editor wouldn’t buy a certain 
story I sat down to my typewriter and 
contrived to tell him that 1 thought him 
an ass. 1 even told the editor of The 
Amkrican Macazink that lie was an ass 
—in spite of which lie showed his caliber 
by taking my opinion as painlessly as 
possible and going right along buying and 
publishing my better submissions. Ihat 
hurt worse than if he had fought with tile. 
A ou see, I had the unfortunate complex 
that the attainment of success meant a 
knock-down-und-drag-out scrap. It made 
me a lone wolf at life, getting tile least bit 
mangy as I reached my forties. 

1 line alter time 1 tried sincerely to 
correct my psychology and get back cer¬ 
tain religious (not theological) cues I felt 
I had lost with the passing of boyhood. 
1 plunged deeper than ever into eleven- 
pound volumes on all sorts of race traits 
and behaviorism. 1 was a walking exposi 
tion of how a man may reach middle life 
and be the worst internal mess that ever 
got into “Who’s Who.” . . . 

TN VIEW of such an autobiographical 
A summary, can you see the significance 
of iny nocturnal experience? 

I went about mv bungalow in the days 
that followed as if I were still in a sort of 
trance—which verily I was. Da vs of this, 
with a queer unrest galvanizing me, a 
feeling that 1 w as on the verge of some¬ 
thing, that out of mv weird Self-Projec¬ 
tion onto another plane of existence 1 
had brought something that was working 
within me like yeast. 

I hen came experience number two— 
not quite so theatric and therefore harder 
to describe. 

One night while still imbued with the 
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“feeling;" of mv fourth dimensional ad¬ 
venture, I took down a volume of Emer¬ 
son and opened it by chance at Ins essay 
on the Over-Soul. In the middle of it, 
though not reading any specific line, 
epigram, paragraph, or page, 1 had a 
queer moment of confusion, a sort of cere¬ 
bral vertigo, then a strange physical sen¬ 
sation at the eery top of my head as if a 
beam of pure white light had poured down 
from above and bored a shaft straight 
into mv skull. In that instant a vast 
weight went out of mv whole physical 
ensemble. A veil was torn awav. 

J saw no “vision,” but something had 
happened and was continuing to happen. 

A cascade of pure, cool, wonderful peace 
was falling down from somewhere above 
me and cleansing me. Mv book fell from 
mv fingers to the rug and stayed there. 

I sat there staring into space. 

I was uni the mi me man l had hern a mo¬ 
ment before! 

I mean this physically, mentally, spir¬ 
itually. 1 knew that somehow I had 
acquired senses and perceptions that I 
could never hope to describe to any second 
person, and yet they were as real to me as 
the shape of my wrists. For a time I 
wondered if "much learning had driven 
me mad." but then I recalled that really 
mad people never question whether or not 
they're mad. Next, I was aware of some¬ 
thing new and strange and different from 
anything in my whole experience— 

I here was someone in that darkening 
room with me besides Laska, mv dog. In 
fact, I was aware that several living, vi¬ 
brant personalities were with me in that 
room. Laska sat up, cocked her head 
from side to side, and wagged her tail at 
some of them—at nothing —apparently— 
one of them, in particular, standing by my 
desk at the north end of the room. And 
yet I was not in the slightest afraid. \\ by 
he afraid of our friends? . . . 

! 

IN ALL of my life up to that time I had 1 
^ nev er seen a ghost, never had more than 
an academic interest in psychic phenom¬ 
ena. I had not invited any of these ex¬ 
periences that 1 knew of. 1 hey had 
simple come to me. 

What really had happened was, I had 

unlocked hidden powers within myself that I 
know every human being possesses, and lu/d 
augmented my five physical senses with 
other senses just as bona fide, legitimate, 
and natural as touch, taste, smell, sight, ! 
and hearing. I hat I had help in unlock- j 
nig those hidden powers I do not deny, j 
Nevertheless, nothing had happened to ! 
me that has not happened to hundreds of ! 
other people, but only very' rarely do j 
they talk about it. 

\\ bar those hidden powers are, and why 
I maintain that they are bona fide, legi- j 
timate, and natural I shall have to leave. j 
But they had suddenly shown me that ; 
life is not at all the ordinary, humdrum, 

! tliree-meals-a-dav thing that I had always i 
accepted. Its essence or its meaning is ! 
so vast and tine and high and beautiful 
that it overwhelmed me, and a recogni¬ 
tion of it performed a sort of ?r-creation in 
me that made me feel I was actually not 
the same fellow I had been just before. 

My desire to explain what I mean bv [ 
this is almost an ache within me at tins | 
moment. But, for some uncanny reason, 
words are not rile medium to convey 
it. I bought dnesn r convey it. heeling 



Pitifully Scalded-* 

It may be your child tomorrow 


In the midst of play, a heart-rending cry! A child’s body 
hideously burned . . . pitiful hours of pain. And always— 
the danger of frightful scars. 

Grim menace of childhood! No other single cause of 
injury and death takes so heavy a toll . . . 

Be ready to heal burns instantly. Unguentine is the 
antiseptic surgical dressing 8 out of 10 hospitals use for all 
burns, cuts and bruises. It soothes pain, checks danger 
of infection. Clean healing starts almost at once. And 
almost certainly —no scars! 

Buy l nguentinc toduv. At vour druggist’s—50jf. Send for free house¬ 
hold manual, “W hat l<> Do,” by IVL \V. Stofer, M. I). I he Norwich 
Pharmacal Co., Dept. A-3, Norwich, N. Y. Canadian address, 193 
Spadina Ave„ Toronto. 



“. .. and no scars left at all” 


Now—Unguentine Soap, too. Bland and 
soothing. It rapidly clears up the blemished 
complexion—particularly when burns, cuts or 
bruises have left the skin irritated and sensitive. 


“Last Christmas my 3-year-old son climbed up to 
smell a pan of hot soup on the stove. The chair 
slipped and down he came, scalding soup and all . . . 
I applied Unguentine freely . . . The doctor said, 
‘You couldn’t have done better.’” 


"The boys had lit a bonfire, when suddenly Sidney, 
the youngest, fell. A passer-by rolled him in his 
overcoat, saving his life. We used Unguentine freely 
. . . his-left side was horribly burned. Now there is 
not even a scar.” 
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Hold Fast 

in this new age to 
an old, old principle 


_IhIS is an age of change. Never¬ 
theless one principle endures, unchanged 
and changeless. It is the law of accumulation: 


If you would accumulate, inrest sanely 
and safely; invest primarily for sure 
income from your principal. Invest to 
make interest your profit, and you will 
always have a profit. 

To do that, make certain of the expe¬ 
rience, integrity, record, and financial re¬ 
sponsibility of the investment firm with 
whom you deal. 

We submit here the qualifications of this 
institution. It was founded, back in the 
eighties, to select investments in America for 
a group of British, Scotch and Dutch trust 
funds. Today it continues to serve a long 
list of American, Scotch, Dutch and British 
Banking Institutions and in addition, pro¬ 
vides sound securities and comprehensive 
service to thousands of conservative indi¬ 
vidual investors. 


As a step to gain a more complete picture 
of this institution, we suggest that you 
mail the coupon for literature describing 
particularly attractive current offerings 
which are broadly diversified as to type, 
maturity and geographic location. 


George M. Forman 
S'* Company* 

Investment Bonds Since 1885 

112 West Adams Street 120 Broadway 

Chicago New York 

Dept. 73: Please send me, without obligation, 
descriptive literature on attractive current offerings. 


Name. 


Add ress..... 

£_ 3 



—be it the pronunciation of 
Chaliapin, the spelling of a 
puzzling word, the location 
of Cape Breton, w hut rayon 
is made of, the meaning of 
Hooverize, aerostat, etc., 
this "Supreme Authority” 


Webster’s New 
International Dictionary 


Contains an accurate answer. 
452,000 Entries, 2,700 Pages, 
12,000 Biographical names, 
.'12,000 Geographical sub¬ 
jects, G,000 II lustrations. 
Regular and India Paper 
Editions. Write fur specimen 
pages, etc., mentioning The 
American to 

G. & C. Merriam Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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doesn’t convey it. 1 lie "me" that is the 
Hill-Pel ley identity can convey it only 
by being, and the fact that 1 am gets it to 
you. 

Is that last a nonsensical statement? 
Well, I hope I’m not cracked. All 1 can 
say is, that J know by experience that 
there is a great, overpowering existence 
outside of what we call Life—that I have 
been in it and felt it—that having been in 
! it has endowed me with certain capacities 
that have transformed my whole concept 
of the universe and, some of my friends 
are kind enough to add, have transformed 
me—physically as well as mentally and 
spiritually. 

IX/TY FIRS 1 dramatic physical reaction 
I’-l was a sudden change in the compo¬ 
nents of my body. I discovered that 
miraculously I had lost my “nerves.” 

Ever since childhood I had lived un¬ 
der such a tremendous nervous tension 
that it had kept me under weight, put lines 
in my face and an edge on my voice, shat¬ 
tered me psychologically so that opposi¬ 
tion of any kind infuriated me and made 
me want to crash through it like an army 
tank flattening out a breastworks. At¬ 
tacks of nervous indigestion were so com¬ 
mon that I no longer gave them thought. 

Suddenly all this had departed. 

I was peaceful inside. 

And the change soon began to manifest 
itself in concrete form. One day in my 
office I took a package of cigarettes from 
my desk. About to apply a light to one 
of them, I heard a voice say as gently as 
any worried mother might caution a careless 
son, “Oh, Bill, give up your cigarettes!” 
And even before it had occurred tome that 
no one was present in the flesh to address 
me thus audibly, 1 answered: “All right!” 
and tossed the package into the near-hy 
wastebasket. I went all that day without 
smoking. Next morning, again, J reached 
for my tobacco tin across on my desk to 
load up my corncob. It was knocked Jrom 
my hands with a slap that tossed it upward 
in the air and deposited it bottom upward 
at my feet with the tobacco spilled out. No 
cautioning this time. But I knew! 

1 haven’t smoked tobacco in any form 
from that day to the present—this after 
twenty years of smoking a dozen cigars a 
day, lighting one from the butt of the 
other. Moreover, 1 haven’t had the slight¬ 
est ill elfect nor did I go through the ago¬ 
nizing torture of “breaking off.” 1 just 
didn’t smoke any more- didn’t have the 
nervous urge—didn’t even give tobacco 
a thought. 

l lie same strange prohibition seemed 
to shut down on coffee, tea, alcohol, and 
meats. 1 endured not the slightest dis¬ 
tress in giving these items up. 1 hey 
simply ceased to exist for me. And, in¬ 
versely, a strange new sensation began to 
manifest itself in my muscles and organs. 

I had the glorious feeling of physical 
detachment from the handicaps of bodily 
matter. No form of bodily exercise seemed 
to take energy that I had consciously to 
supply. 1 had always been slightly stoop¬ 
shouldered. Without any unusual exer¬ 
cise, my spine straightened of itself, so to 
speak. 

Along with this physical phenomenon 
went tlie unexplainable faculty of with¬ 
standing fatigue. If I wearied myself 
by prolonged physical labor, it was the 
healthy weariness of boyhood that over¬ 


took me, and a sound night s sleep wrought 
complete readjustment. On the other 
hand, 1 found I could sit at inv type¬ 
writer twelve hours at a stretch, if neces¬ 
sary, with hardly a muscle protesting. 
I had suffered consistently from insomnia 
ever since a period in my twenties when 
1 worked as police reporter on a morning 
newspaper. Now I went to bed and to 
sleep. 

With this physical alteration came a 
different feeling toward those around me. 
1 his perhaps was the most astounding 
aftermath of the whole adventure. Cer¬ 
tainly it appeared to have convinced my 
friends that some extraordinary tiling had 
occurred, since it dramatized my rejuve¬ 
nation, so to speak, and gave them some¬ 
thing to perceive with their senses. 

I discovered, for instance, that 1 
couldn't show any more nervous bellicos¬ 
ity to those with whom I came daily in 
contact. I recall specifically that just be¬ 
fore my strange experience J had made 
an unfortunate investment in a chain of 
western restaurants. I was striving to 
withdraw with minimum loss. Local 
banks and bankers had refused to come to 
my' assistance m order to lubricate the 
situation and help hold the proposition 
together till a purchaser more competent 
m the food business than myself should 
he procured. I submit that I had every 
chance to be incensed at them for not 
assisting me,for my bank account had run 
into thousands upon thousands of dollars 
and the conventional banking advice and 
aid at the right moment would have made 
the whole commercial ordeal only a pass¬ 
ing incident. 

OIX months before 1 would have been 
^ so lighting mad that my hatred of this 
sort of treatment and my loathing of 
“bloated capitalists who showed them¬ 
selves only fair-weather friends” would 
have made me physically ill. In fact, 1 
formerly prided myself on being a good 
hater. But somehow, worried though I 
was, 1 hadn’t the slightest ill will toward 
these banking people, and I went ahead 
and pulled my proposition out of the hole 
without their financial aid. 

And, inversely, when the situation 
came to the surface and others heard of 
tlie fight I was making, I was over¬ 
whelmed by their manifestations of good 
will and their practical assistance, for 
the first time in my experience people 
were going out of their way to perform 
services for me, to counsel me, to seek my 
society, to make me and my problems one 
with themselves— yes, even to offer me 
unsolicited loans. I think this amazed me 
more than the strangeness of my physical 
rebirth. At first I thought it might have 
something to do with a resentment those 
persons held toward the bankers who had 
abandoned me just the moment a cloud 
showed on my horizon. 1 thought they 
might be acting in a sort of sympathy and 
nursing their own barked knuckles. Then 
/ became aware that some ot them hadn't 
heard of my predicament, and that startled 
me. What on earth had gotten into folks 
that they were so interested in me and my 
activities: 

I came through to New ’l ork some 
weeks later to mend literary fences and 
renew some sagging editorial acquaint¬ 
ances. 1 was not at all prepared for the 
attention I got. It had never happened to 
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me before. I was utterly at a loss. I dis¬ 
covered that some sort of invisible wall 
between me and the rest of the world had 
been razed. 

It is embarrassing to dilate on this 
state of affairs and the altered social j 
relations maintaining now with friends j 
who were formerly only acquaintances. 

And vet—deep down underneath it all 
- from the very first I have had instinc¬ 
tive understanding. And that under¬ 
standing has been growing m clarity 
every day and hour since that epochal ; 
night in the bungalow. 

1 must concede that it increasingly 
comprises many factors and revelations 
which I am constrained from reporting. 
Still, there are conclusions and equations 
1 may draw that have a universality of 
a pphcation. 



First, 1 believe my subconscious hun¬ 
ger after what the Bible terms "the things 
of the Spirit"—that is, the sincere desire 
to penetrate behind the mediocrity of 
three-meals-a-dav living and ascertain 
what mystery lies behind this Golgotha 
of Existence—attracted to me spiritual 
forces of a very high and altruistic order, 
who aided me in making a hyperdimen¬ 
sional visitation. I believe such hunger 
will always attract such forces. 

Second, it goes without saying that 
having made such a visitation and hav¬ 
ing had certain questions concretely an¬ 
swered by those I confronted in that 
dimension, mv subconscious (or for that 
matter conscious) knowledge of what the 
Fourth Dimension is, and means, and 
what can be done within its area, under¬ 
took to operate first upon my physical 
body and to bring about the rejuvenation 
which subsequently came to me. And 
yet I can no more explain the Fourth 
Dimension with words than I can convey 
to a man blind from birth the redness of 
the color red. 1 know what it is myself, 
as 1 know what redness is. I can see how 
it interpenetrates Matter, constituting 
the "inside" of it. so to speak, and how 
projections from it must come out the re- ! 
verse of what we know them on the physi- , 
cal plane. But I can no more make it 
.intelligible to the average reader than 
Einstein can explain Relativity to a group 
of men in a smoking car, all of them 
unfamiliar with advanced mathematics. 

I bird, these experiences immediately 
revealed to me that there is a world of 
subliminal or spiritual existence, inter¬ 
penetrating the ordinary world in which 
most of us exist as ordinary two-legged i 
Americans full of aches and worries, and 
that this snidimtnal world is the real world -— 
the world of “stern reality” if you will; 1 
that it is waiting for the race to learn of it 
and “tap" its beneficent resources, with¬ 
out waiting for what we call physical 
death; that our "dead" dear ones are ex¬ 
istent in it—alive, happy, conscious, and 
waiting for us to join them, either at 
death or any time we reach that stage of 
spirituality where we can make contact 
with them. 

I have seen my own there and have 
: visited with them! 

I'nderstand thoroughly —I am not a 
Spiritualist, an Occultist, or a Psychic 
Researcher m the ordinary meaning of 
j those terms. J am not trying to convert 
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In this swift age 

save yourself investment time and 


- xaMcrck 


worry this way 


An airplane rushing a busy ex¬ 
ecutive to an emergency engage¬ 
ment is but an outward indica¬ 
tion of the fast tempo at which 
we live today. In other ways— 
less dramatic, perhaps — you 
try to make every working hour 
count for more. But possibly you 
haven't realized how much time 
and worry you can save in the 
all-important matter of invest¬ 
ing your money. The National 
City Company, for instance. 


maintains offices in over 50 
American cities to furnish quick 
investment contact with busy 
men. At any of these offices our 
representatives will gladly help 
you check over your present 
holdings or select additional in¬ 
vestments. Their recommenda¬ 
tions are backed by over 115 
years of National City experi¬ 
ence and all that this implies 
in the way of financial knowledge 
and sound judgment. 



The National City Company 

National City Bank Building, New 1 York 


OFFICES IN f.O AMERICAN CITIES. INTERCONNECTED BY 11.000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES. INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS. 



17 Black Degrees — 3 Copying 

Smooth ami easy writing. It's u pleasure mid 
economy to use Venus Pencils. 

At all dealers throughout the world 

American Pencil Co., 310 Fifth St., Hoboken, N. J. 


Venus Pencils 


Go Into Business At Home 
For Yourself/ 


WeSet You Up in Business 

Don't waste your time workingfor others. 
Get into a profitable business for your¬ 
self. Y"u can earn good money making 
and selling toilet articles, perfumes, 
soaps, .flavoring extracts, household 
specialties, etc. No experience neces¬ 
sary. We furnish everything and show 
you how. Wonderful opportunity for 
both men and women to make money 
at once 1 

Send for Free Booklet TODAY 

Write immediately for free booklet explaining our proposition. 
I his is your opportunity i<> become independent and have a ptoiit- 
able business absolutely your own. Don't delay. There is no obli¬ 
gation, so write for booklet NOW. 

NATIONAL SCIENTIFIC LABS., 


j 
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HOW 

TO INVEST 
MONEY 

A GUIDE, clear and easily 
^readable, that will help 
solve your investment prob¬ 
lem—• 

A compact, interesting descrip¬ 
tion of various types of bonds 
and other securities— 

An analysis of the investor’s 
needs and of ways to meet 
them—* 

this and other information of 
value to all investors iscontained 
inbrief form inournewbooklet, 
“How To Invest Money”. It 
requires only half an hour’s 
reading time. Acopy willbesent 
to anyone who is genuinely in¬ 
terested in investments. Simply 
write for 

BOOKLET C-1021 

S.W STRAUS & CO. 

■a Incorporated 


Investment Bonds 

Straus Building 
565 Fifth Avenue 
at 46ch St. 
New York 


Straus Building 
Michigan Are. 
ar Jackson Bird. 
Chicago 


Straus Building 
79 Post Street, San Francisco 


-ESTABLISHED IN 1882 - 


The Business y ou 

Making and selling Crispettes. Letter from Calif, 
man reports $11275 sales in three months; New Jer¬ 
sey $4000 profits in two months; Pa. $3000 profits in 
four months. Ira Shook $365salesin one day. Bram 
bought outfit April 5 and 7 more by August. Iwata 
bought one outfit and 10 more within a 
year. J. R. Bert says “only thing I ever 
bought that equaled advertisement.” John 
Culp says: “Everything going lovely. 
Crispette wrappers all over town. 
It’s a good old world after all.” 

Kellog, $700 ahead 
^end of second week. 



Wholesale or re¬ 
tail. Big profits 
either way. No 
town too Email. 
Business is 
pleasant, fasci¬ 
nating and 
dignified. You 
manufacture 
a food product 


WE START YOU IN BUSINESS 


Furnish secret formulas, raw material and equip¬ 
ment. Little capital required; no experience needed. 

Build a Business of Your Own 

No limit to the sale of Crispettes. Everybody likes 
them. It’s a delicious food confection. Write for 
facts about a business that will make you independ¬ 
ent. Start now, in your own town. 

Profits $1000 a Month Easily Possible 

Send coupon for illustrated book of facts. 

It contains enthusiastic letters from *** 

others — shows their places of ^"^lonG- 
business, tells how and when ^ _ a is ■ mc r^r\ 
t o start, and all informa- .X co - 

lion needed. Free. - ^ 313 High Street 

Clip coupon 1 Springfield, Ohio 

nmv. Please send liook of Facts at once. 


Name. 


Address 


anyone to anything. I'm .simply telling 
you that something happened to me which 
was not consciously Self-invited; that my 
friends attest to an even greater altera¬ 
tion’s ha ving taken place in my personality 
than I am capable of feeling from within. 

T HKRH is in every human heart a 
hunger and thirst for the things of the 
spirit, but in many of them this desire has 
been so embalmed with the poisons of 
worry, doubt, fleshly desire, struggle to at¬ 
tain the wherewithal for physical sur¬ 
vival, that for all practical purposes it no 
longer exists. 

But the day is coming in the evolution 
of the race when spirituality is going to 
be the whole essence of life, instead <d 
the world’s present materialism. I fere 
and there have always been those who, by 
their unusual visions, self-invited or other¬ 
wise, might he called monitors for the rest 
of us—showing us what we all may attain 
if we so order our lives and thinking as to 
he susceptible to such revelations. 

1 believe that Nature—Clod—Universal 
Spirit—give the Great Cause any name 
you will—is taking this method of con¬ 
ferring unusual experiences upon these 
“monitors,” to give the whole race an 
inspiration by which it may quicken its 
spiritual pace. 1 here is nothing any more 
prohibitive, morally or ethically, to ex¬ 


ploration ol these new great fields of 
Rill! Reality than to exploration of the 
fields of radio or atomic energy. In fact, 
the Great Cause uHnuIs that we shall ex¬ 
plore them. 

At any rate, whether 1 am right or 
wrong, 1 know that for a limited time one 
night last year out in California my spirit¬ 
ual entity left mv body and went some¬ 
where—a concrete place where 1 could 
talk, walk about, feel, and see; w here an¬ 
swers were returned to questions ad¬ 
dressed to physically dead people, which 
have checked up in the waking world and 
clarified for me the riddle of earthly ex¬ 
istence. 

I know there is no Death because, in 
a manner of speaking, I went through the 
process of dying, came hack into mv body 
and took up the burden of earthly living 
again. I know that the experience has 
metamorphosed the cantankerous; \ er- 
mont Yankee that was once Bill Pel ley, 
and launched him into a wholly different 
universe that seems filled with naught 
but lose, harmony, health, good humor, 
and prosperity. 

\\ hat’s the answer to that? 

There is no answer, except that it must 
be accepted as inevitably as I am forced to 
accept the awareness of my own entity. 

1 hiKC because I experienced. 

Further deponent sayeth not I 


DO YOU KNOW HOW to apply for a job? Can you write a letter of 
application that will get results? Do you know how to make the best 
of yourself if an interview is granted? These and many other ques¬ 
tions pertinent to the always interesting subject of getting a job are 
covered next month in an article by Albert Edward Wiggam. Every 
year more than one million young folks are ready to make their 
first venture in self-support. Here’s something to help them; here's 
something, too, to help the older folks who are looking forbiggerchances. 


Can You Say “No”? 

{Continued from page j?) 


following week another alumnus recom¬ 
mended me to the secretary of rile 
Merchants’ Association, and with that 
my career as a bright and promising New 
Yorker was started. 

“I looked over the city carefully before 
choosing my apartment, and selected a 
part of town inhabited by the rich and in¬ 
fluential. 1 attended a successful church, 
and put my name up for membership in 
the University Club. At election time I 
got out and worked. 1 spoke from soap 
boxes (there is always a dearth of speakers) 
and rang doorbells. 1 started at the bottom 
of the organization and did the dirty work ; 
and when I had served three years I 
thought I was entitled to recognition, so I 
braced the district leader for the nomina¬ 
tion to the Assembly, and he let me have 
it.” 

He paused and looked at me quizzically. 

“ I suppose that when you write inter¬ 
views with successful men they are not 
usually as frank as this,” he said. 

“Not often,” 1 answered. “ 1 hey don’t 
usually take the pul..ic quite so far behind 
the scenes, or show quite as much of the 
machinery.” 

“I don’t want you to think that I was 
a bluffer or merely a self-advertiser, or a 
snob,” he said earnestly. “ I did go out 
deliberately to make the right sort of 


friends, and I did beat the tom-tom in trout 
of my tent whenever occasion offered. 
But 1 worked. Lord, how 1 worked those 
hrst ten years! And the work had its re¬ 
ward. At forty I was a partner in a first- 
class firm. I had a beautiful wife and two 
splendid children, a house in the country 
and a house in town. I w as an ex-member 
ot the State Senate, entitled to be ad¬ 
dressed as ‘Senator’ the rest ot my life. 
And 1 was a well-known figure in New 
N ork. \\ ho could possibly ask for more! 
\\ here was the weak spot in my situation! 
I low could such a nice jar of ointment 
possibly hold a Ayr” 

Flint's exactly what I’d like to know,” 

I said. “Non seemed to have everything 
in the world, and suddenly you up and 
left. Where :cas the fly:’' 

TJE WAS silent for several minutes, pult- 
•* *■ ing hard on his cigar. I hen he got up 
and walked over to the bookcase and took 
down a big book, lie laid it out on the 
table, and I saw it was a sort of combina¬ 
tion diary and scrapbook—big pages, 
filled with notes, typewritten memoranda, 
invitations, programs, and so on. 

1 he fly was just this,” he said: “Iliad 
started something that 1 couldn’t stop. 1 
was like that fellow who built a monster 
out of hones and so forth from a church- 







